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NON-RELIGIOUS PERSONS' 



EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES 
The University of Chicago 



There is ordinarily little question as to what is meant by non- 
scientific, non-musical, or non-social persons. And there is no doubt 
that many individuals belong to each of these classes. There are also 
numbers of people who are non-religious as judged by conventional 
standards. They belong to no ecclesiastical organization, they pro- 
fess no creed and disavow having had any personal "experience" of 
religion. The practical religious worker usually does not hesitate 
to designate them as non-religious or as positively irreligious. The 
modem theologians and psychologists, however, have been slower to 
commit themselves to that position. The theologians of the newer 
school often assert that man is by nature religious, "incurably reli- 
gious," in Sabatier's much-quoted phrase. They sometimes mean 
that the race has been endowed with a "sense of the infinite," with 
a religious faculty or instinct, which craves expression and makes 
one restless until it is given satisfaction. This religious endowment 
or experience is frequently regarded as something distinct from 
the moral nature or ethical character and as the fundamental con- 
dition of morality. With the psychologists there is more of a ten- 
dency to the view that man possesses no special instinct or endow- 
ment which makes him religious but that he is capable of developing 
the attitudes and habits which are religious. Such varying concep- 
tions require a more careful analysis of the phenomena and more 
definite use of terms. 

In primitive groups there could be no non-religious persons. The 
customs were imperative and inexorable. Anyone who would not 
conform was punished or expelled from the group and not infre- 
quently was put to death. Even in the high civilizations of Greece 
and Rome whoever did not observe the prevailing rites was considered 
impious and dangerous. It has required a long and troubled his- 
1 A chapter from a forthcoming book, The Psychology of Religious Experience. 
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tory to develop any degree of tolerance for the dissenter and the non- 
conformist, for the free-thinker and the heretic. But with the indi- 
vidualism of the modern world there has come a loosening of the 
old group morality and religion until there are many persons in every 
civilized community who are not religious in the conventional sense 
of the term. Are such persons actually non-religious: and, if so, 
what are the psychological characteristics which they manifest ? 

If religion is viewed as participation in the ideal values of the 
social consciousness then those who do not share in this social con- 
sciousness are non-religious. The psychological criterion of a man's 
religion is the degree and range of his social consciousness. 

It is of course often true that this participation is not direct. It 
is not always conscious of itself. It may nevertheless be real and 
powerful. The great majority of persons doubtless develop their 
social conscience, their patriotism, sense of justice, and vision of the 
future of society under the influence of custom and institutional 
authority. They could not explain why they are so deeply moved 
by the symbols of the aspiring national life. The flag, a popular 
song, or the name of one of their heroes, stirs them to enthusiasm 
and self-sacrifice. The symbol has become identical with the reality 
and the popular mind has little disposition to distinguish the hero 
from the cause he represents, or to analyze just how he is identified 
with it. The depth and urgency of a great national ideal are 
undoubtedly vaster than the achievement or intention of the persons 
who advocate and enact it, but for the mass of men the leaders are 
the embodiment of it. Professor Cooley has stated this with sug- 
gestive insight. He says, 

To think of love, gratitude, pity, grief, honor, courage, justice, and the like, 
it is necessary to think of people by whom or toward whom these sentiments may 
be entertained. Thus justice may be recalled by thinking of Washington, kindness 
by Lincoln, honor by Sir Philip Sidney, and so on. The reason for this, as already 
intimated, is that sentiment and imagination are generated, for the most part, in 
the life of communication, and so belong with personal images by original and 
necessary association, having no separate existence except in our forms of speech. 3 

It is natural and quite indispensable that social ideals should be 
felt in this way. If one approves a leader who is vitally represent 

* Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order, p. 83. 
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tative of his group one thereby shares in the inmost life of that 
group, though he may appear to himself to be devoted directly and 
solely to the individual leader alone. He who prides himself on 
following his own conscience or obeying a certain law of external 
authority may also in reality be accepting the standards of his imme- 
diate social environment or those remote in time and space which 
yet are vivid in his imagination. One's conscience or one's external 
authority is necessarily the living embodiment of some social system. 
The symbols which appeal to a man so powerfully may seem to him 
entirely beyond and above any human social origin. He perhaps 
resents the scientific conclusion that they are really products of the 
historical, social life of the race. He may conceive that his religious 
consciousness is significant just because it has no such natural origin 
and history. But to the psychologist it remains clear that the man 
is genuinely religious in so far as his symbols, ceremonials, institu- 
tions, and heroes enable him to share in a social life. It is also 
psychologically evident that the man who tries to maintain reli- 
gious sentiment apart from social experience is to that extent irre- 
ligious, whatever he may claim for himself; while the man who 
enters thoroughly into the social movements of his time is to that 
extent genuinely religious, though he may characterize himself quite 
otherwise. Again, a psychological estimate of a given person may 
show that the interests and activities on account of which he considers 
himself religious do not in fact make him religious so much as do the 
benevolent, philanthropic, and civic concerns in which he engages 
without ascribing to them any religious designation. From this 
standpoint the classification of persons as religious or non-religious 
would not coincide with conventional distinctions. It would follow 
more closely the sociologist's grouping of persons according to their 
social attitudes and habits. 

Non-religious persons are accordingly those who fail to enter 
vitally into a world of social activities and feelings. They remain 
unresponsive to the obligations and the incentives of the social order. 
They are lacking in the sense of ideal values which constitutes the 
social conscience. It is not possible to draw the lines of separation 
with great precision and it may not be easy to determine individual 
cases. But there are two or three classes of non-religious persons 
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not difficult to describe in the main features. One class includes 
those who lack the mentality or the organization of impulses neces- 
sary to enable them to share in the appreciation and effective pur- 
suit of ideals. No one can doubt that this is the case with the 
defective and delinquent classes. Idiots, imbeciles, the insane, many 
paupers, and persons suffering from hysteria and certain other 
diseases are of this type. They are too unstable and inchoate to 
appreciate even in a formal, conventional manner the customs and 
controlling sentiments of society. The social life is a work of the 
imagination through which one is able to enter sensitively and intelli- 
gently into the experience of other persons and to maintain toward 
them consistent and dependable relations. This requires adjust- 
ment to many individuals, not only to those who live immediately 
within one's sense perception but also to those who move in memory 
and those who dwell in the realms of fancy. It is the imagination 
which makes any of these real to us. In this social world of the ima- 
gination exist the real commandments of the moral law and the 
duties of the spiritual life. To be a part of this society one must be 
able to form efficient habits, employ memory and foresight, and hold 
with some tenacity to ideal purposes. Without these qualities one 
cannot belong to the political state, to the company of artists, to the 
schools of the scientists, to unions of labor, to the corporations of 
business men, nor to the clubs of the professional classes. For the 
same reason, whoever is incapable of such reactions cannot be re- 
ligious. The sociologists have not hesitated to draw this conclusion 
with reference to other social activities, and the same considerations 
make it pertinent to religion. 

Men and women who are physically diseased cannot, as a rule, perform their 
social tasks efficiently .... weak-willed, slothful, intemperate, passionate, 
depraved persons cannot be combined into normal families, and although some 
of them may perform certain tasks well, on the whole, these classes impair the 
health of all groups and organs to which they belong, and help to form and main- 
tain institutions which are a constant menace to society. 3 

A second class of non-religious persons consists of those who are 
not defective or diseased, but whose mental life is not organized in 
accordance with the scale of values which is recognized by the morally 

3 Small and Vincent, Introduction to the Study of Society, p. 269. 
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mature and efficient persons of the community. These are the irre- 
sponsible, inconsequential individuals who live in the present, largely 
controlled by their sensuous impulses, without comprehensive pur- 
poses or standards. They are found at all levels of the social world, 
not only among the idle rich but also among the improvident poor 
and the delinquents. The sporting element of the community, as 
described by Veblen, belongs here. He shows that habitual sports- 
men represent "an archaic spiritual constitution," and "an arrested 
development of man's moral nature." Sportsmen are likely to credit 
themselves with a love of nature, a need of recreation, and to hide 
from themselves the real purposelessness of their sport. By these 
reflections and by other illusory impressions they convince themselves 
that there is some genuine purpose in their " dexterous or emulative 
exertion." Veblen states it thus: 

Sports — hunting, angling, athletic games, and the like — afford an exercise 
for dexterity and for the emulative ferocity and astuteness characteristic of preda- 
tory life. So long as the individual is but slightly gifted with reflection or with a 
sense of the ulterior trend of his actions — so long as his life is substantially a life of 
naive impulsive action — so long the immediate and unreflected purposefulness of 
sports, in the way of an expression of dominance, will measurably satisfy his 
instinct of workmanship. This is especially true if his dominant impulses are 
unreflecting emulative propensities of the predaceous temperament. 4 

Others of this class represent, if possible, still less organization 
of impulses than the sportsman. Where the natural means of develop- 
ing instincts through the customary responsibilities of real tasks is 
absent the instincts are apt to appear in crude, unregulated excesses. 
This is seen in those individuals who by inheritance or sudden success 
in securing wealth seem to lose control and direction of their powers. 
The modern woman is frequently cited in illustration of the effect of 
withdrawing human nature from the restraining, supporting influ- 
ence of real work and serious enterprises. Thomas shows that because 
man controls wealth and the substantial interests of society, woman 
is left to gratify her instinctive interest in display. She may even 
make marriage an occasion of more elaborate display, insisting on 
the employment of sufficient servants and other aids to make this 
possible. 

4 Theory of the Leisure Class, p. 260. 
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The American woman of the better classes has superior rights and no duties, 
and yet she is worrying herself to death — not over specific troubles, but because 
she has lost her connection with reality. Many women, more intelligent and 
energetic than their husbands and brothers, have no more serious occupations 
than to play the house-cat with or without ornament. 5 

It is these women who are the habitudes of the matinee and the after- 
noon musical and are devotees of card clubs. They occasionally 
allow themselves the further diversion of charity balls and the pre- 
vailing "devout observances." 

Still a third class of those who are non-religious have more definite 
intellectual and habitual organization and are consequently more 
powerful. These are the criminal classes whose chief psychological 
characteristic is that they conceive other persons and society in such 
ways as to subordinate all other interests to some one or few desires 
which are low and narrow. The confirmed thief, for example, 
regards individuals and communities with reference to the one 
point of the spoil they may afford. He becomes extremely clever in 
constructing in imagination the personal traits, habits, and surround- 
ings of the victim. But instead of using this insight for social co- 
operation and for sympathetic devotion to objective interests, he 
subverts it to private ends. His knowledge of men becomes his 
strongest weapon against them. Such exploitation appears in its 
most appreciable form where the outrage is committed against the 
person of individuals with violence and blood. But the psychologi- 
cal abnormality is seen on a grand scale where the thief operates 
more indirectly and insidiously with the vast and complex social 
relations represented by the highly organized industrial and financial 
systems of the modern world. Such a robber, to be successful, 
requires even greater imagination for the motives and mentality of 
other persons than does the honest capitalist or manager: for he 
must not only use the legitimate methods of business but at certain 
points he must divert them from the proper channels and at the same 
time avoid detection. To escape with the plunder may require 
more brains than to seize it. 

In the confessions of criminals this perverse manner of apper- 
ceiving persons is apparent. To the highwayman the citizen on the 

s Sex and Society, p. 240. 
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street is simply an object with a purse, and with more or less elabo- 
rate equipment for protecting the purse by resistance, flight, and 
outcries. The plans which the citizen may have for using the money 
to buy food for his children or to aid the unemployed are totally 
discounted by the robber and have no place in his image of the case. 
Even the pain incident to the "hold-up" is ignored through eager- 
ness for the pelf. A thief recounting how he had told a society lady 
the method by which he might get her diamond pin, said: "It was 
fastened in such a way that to get it strong arm work would be neces- 
sary. I explained how I would ' put the mug on her,' while my husky 
pal went through her. 'But,' she said, 'that would hurt me.' As 
if the grafters cared! What a selfish lady to be always thinking of 
herself." 6 The same criminal as he lay on his cot in prison reflected: 
" Yes, I have stripes on. When I am released perhaps someone will 
pity me, particularly the women. They may despise and avoid me; 
most likely they will. But I dont care. All I want is to get their 
wad of money." 7 

The studies of criminals show that such a- rigid mental state, 
convergent upon some inadequate end or disproportionate desire 
is their chief psychical trait. Along with this there is naturally found 
less sensibility, fewer ideas, and lower intelligence than in normal 
persons. 8 Crime is rare among scientists, and in general a developed 
mind, being better able to take in the various phases of the whole 
situation and possessing greater foresight, is restrained from such 
unsocial conduct. Or, on the positive side, an educated, cultivated, 
normal mind is usually more aware of the ideal claims of the human 
world and more sensitive to their appeal. The trained and socially 
sane individual is therefore best able to construct in his own imagi- 
nation the interplay of motives and purposes in the members of the 
race at a given point and throughout history, and to hold tenaciously 
to those moral standards with which the highest religious life is 
bound up. Those who do not, either by reflective imitation and 

6 Hutchins Hapgood, Autobiography of a Thief, p. 271. 

7 See Gidding's description of the "anti-social class," Principles of Sociology, 
p. 127. 

8 Havelock Ellis, The Criminal, chap, iv, pp. 130 ff.; MacDonald, Criminology, 
chap. iv. 
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assent, or by conscious volition, support and further these ideal ends 
are non-religious. 

It follows from this functional manner of conceiving the matter 
that the religious consciousness is subject to the same variations, 
alterations, complications, and abnormalities as other forms of con- 
sciousness. It is marked by the same indefiniteness in estimating 
individual cases, and yet in the average and on the whole it is 
no more difficult to determine. It is frequently very puzzling to 
decide whether a certain person is sane or insane, whether he is a 
genius or a crank. But in general our working standards are suffi- 
cient. Religion, like art, science, and statesmanship is a matter of 
degree, and of variation. Like other attitudes it is subject to culti- 
vation and to increment and also to neglect and deterioration. It is 
dependent upon attention, association, and habit, and in a growing 
social order a process of readjustment and adaptation is as necessary 
in religion as in any other interest. The " final perseverance of the 
saints" cannot possibly signify any greater stability than that repre- 
sented by the persistence of habit and custom and by the ability to 
readapt habit and custom to meet the new demands of the changing 
social order. 

The most intense and closely articulated expressions of the reli- 
gious consciousness undergo radical modifications under the stress 
of new economic and social forces. Witness the rise of Protestantism, 
and more recently the appearance of modernism within Catholic 
Christianity. Still 'more crucial is the development of rationalistic 
and liberal social tendencies within Protestantism. New industrial 
conditions, new scientific and historical conceptions of nature and of 
human life, and manifold agencies, co-operating to expand knowl- 
edge, to furnish new measures of freedom and responsibility to the 
individual, are creating new types of value, different ideals of conduct, 
and unaccustomed goals of endeavor. The religious symbols of 
Dante and Milton belonged to the Ptolemaic order, but their incon- 
gruity with the Copernican universe is just beginning to be felt with 
full force by the popular mind. The result is that there is great 
confusion on every hand with reference to religious experience. The 
old forms and symbols possess an attractive familiarity and seeming 
simplicity. They appear so immediate and so venerable that it is with 
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the greatest difficulty that those who have employed them can give 
them the critical analysis and historical setting which is necessary 
to realize that they are the products of a passing social system. On the 
contrary the emerging world-order is so vast and intricate, so much a 
thing of cloistered specialists and of undisciplined democratic enthu- 
siasts, that it is yet vague and crude, without adequate prophets in 
literature or art, to provide expressive and convincing symbols. 

This transition period produces a variety of types of religious 
consciousness. Among the most characteristic are those who live 
in the new world of business and social concerns but cling to the old 
religious terms and notions. They simply illustrate the dual person- 
ality which modern psychology has found to be frequent even among 
normal people. Two or more sets of habits and mental reactions 
are kept quite distinct. This dualism is aided by the fact that reli- 
gious observances are so much given over to special days, separate 
institutions, and socially segregated functionaries. The isolation of 
religion is also effected by the use of a special literature from a foreign 
age and people, translated into archaic forms of speech. This 
literature, elaborated in numberless commentaries and devotional 
books, supplies its own unique historic background, its familiar 
human characters and vivid incidents which furnish endless subjects 
for reflection and entertainment without necessitating any reference 
to the facts and problems of contemporaneous experience. It is 
therefore quite possible for a man, without conscious inconsistency, 
to be devoutly religious in the churchly sense, and at the same time 
to pursue his business or profession as if it belonged to another 
sphere. He may even employ methods which his religion does not 
sanction, and justify it on the ground that "business is business." 
Or he may be honorable in his dealings and charitably disposed to 
the community without considering such labor and charity among 
his religious virtues. He does not regard work on the board of the 
town library or hospital as part of his religious activity. 

A second type resulting from the present situation is represented 
by many school teachers, settlement workers, philanthropists, and 
patriots who devote themseves assiduously to the relief of human 
suffering, and to the betterment of the conditions of life, but who 
stand outside the existing ecclesiastical institutions. Accepting the 
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narrow, traditional notion of religion, they allow themselves to be 
considered non-religious although their feeling for the big human 
situations is sometimes keen and heroic enough to constitute them a 
new order of saints. It would scarcely alter the fact that they are 
genuinely and practically religious, if they were openly opposed to 
the conventional beliefs and ceremonies. Religion, in a psychical as 
well as a scriptural sense, is a matter of the spirit rather than of the 
letter. The tithing of mint, anise, and cumin are not so important 
that their performance or their neglect is of much consequence. 
It is the weightier matters of justice, of sympathy, and of intelligence 
which determine whether one is religious in a vital sense. As a 
result of the prevailing confusion many persons are really religious 
who think themselves either indifferent to religion or positively opposed 
to it. 

There is yet another type of mind which attains with difficulty, 
if at all, a thoroughly socialized consciousness. There is a tendency 
for specialists in highly organized occupations to work within their 
chosen limits and to lose sight of community interests. It is not alone 
the operator of a machine, or the workman who performs monoton- 
ously the same movements day after day who is in danger of losing 
appreciation of the larger task to which he contributes. His work 
is perhaps the most deadening just because it is so largely a matter of 
recurring, invariable physical reactions. But the scientific specialist 
and technical expert who exercises a highly developed mind may also 
absorb himself in his task and take no serious account of the com- 
munity life which sustains him in the pursuit of his speciality. It 
is doubtful whether any justifiable labor does not somehow have 
such reference to the interests of others that it may be more effec- 
tively carried out with awareness of such implications. In any case 
the individual who concentrates upon a speciality to the neglect of 
social duties to that extent narrows his world of personal relations 
and reduces his sensitiveness with reference to the common ends 
of the social body. If the motor phases of consciousness have a 
determining effect upon ideational processes then the very fact 
of limiting oneself to the workbench or the laboratory will limit the 
perspective of one's outlook and of one's social imagination. This 
may account to some extent for the present indifference among 
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large classes of workmen, scientists, and artists to the problems of 
religion. 

In one form or another the difficulty for most earnest persons 
with reference to religion is that the symbols and imagery which are 
at hand are not satisfying because they belong to an outgrown order; 
while the activities and conceptions which engage attention are not 
yet expressed in sufficiently definite and familiar ideals. Our modern 
ideals have not yet developed a sufficient history, richness, sanctity, 
and authority to give them religious value. They are not commonly 
enough recognized and accepted to furnish an outline and scaffolding 
in which the thought of men is organized with the objectivity and 
insistence of the old forms. 

In times of intellectual unsettlement, like the present, the ideal may become 
disorganized and scattered, the face of God blurred to the view, like the reflection 
of the sun in troubled waters. And at the same time the creeds become incredi- 
ble, so that, until new ones can be worked out and diffused, each man must either 
make one for himself — a task to which few are equal — or undergo distraction, or 
cease to think about such matters if he can. 

The most casual inquiry among thoughtful people confirms this. 
In a questionnaire used by the writer, one of the questions was, Do 
you consider yourself religious, and why ? About one-fourth of the 
respondents answered either that they did not consider themselves 
religious, or that they did not know whether or not they were religious. 
In nearly every instance the reasons given were that some traditional 
belief had been discarded or public worship discontinued. For 
example one says : " I presume I am non-religious because I cannot 
agree with any sect I know of and I have nothing definite to offer 
instead." Another replies: " I have for the past ten years considered 
myself non-religious, or rather this has been a growing conviction, 
because: (1) I am not interested in church activities of an intra- 
church kind; (2) I get no pleasant emotional reaction of a religious 
kind from attendance at church or from commingling with wor- 
shipers at church." 

In the two following experiences there is definite renunciation of 
some central beliefs of the orthodox faith and yet an inclination to 
take the side of religion: 

I honor Jesus Christ as a beautiful, inspiring example, but it seems impossible 
for me to think of him as divinity. I like to go to church because I believe that 
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the influence of all working toward the right and the moral is good. I like the 
thoughtful atmosphere. I consider myself religious because I think seriously 
of religious and ultimate problems. I do not believe in a personal God. Such a 
conception to me is illogical. I think that religious belief should be the natural 
growth of a man's experience. 

This statement is from an active church worker and Sunday- 
school teacher: 

I do not know whether I am religious or not. I have no practical faith in God. 
I get no strength outside of myself — except from human beings; and I have no 
desire for a personal life after death. On the other hand, I believe that a moral 
life is the only thing worth while, I desire to work out my own salvation, here and 
now; and I wish (in a half-hearted way) to see all people know the joy of right 
living. That seems to be religious — in theory. 

Two who are doubtful about their being religious suggest the 
explanation that it is probably due to lack of attention to the sub- 
ject. One of them says : 

I do not know whether I am religious or not as I have never been able to define 
the term. Religion has never taken a deep hold of me and what has at times 
stirred this emotion in friends most violently has usually lacked point for me. I 
have given religious matters very little attention. 

The other experience is this: 

No, I do not think I am religious. I have never taken any interest in any 
church life nor have I ever done any work for the church — I have had no time for 
any religious work. 

The three cases which follow indicate that the persons have 
worked their way farther through the problem and have nearly reached 
the point of calling themselves religious but from a radically different 
standpoint than that of orthodox teaching. 

Since becoming a member of the church I have attended quite regularly but 
my faith in the church as an institution and in the Bible as the work of God has 
steadily decreased. I have tried to study honestly and fairmindedly, and my 
studies lead me steadily farther away from those beliefs. In other fields, the only 
instance I can suggest is in the matter of my profession. From childhood I was 
possessed of the desire to be a physician, and all my early work was toward that 
end. If by the term "religious" we mean a belief in the Bible and its teachings, 
a belief in God and in the church, then I am not religious. If by religion we mean 
a sincere endeavor to live up to a code of morals, to do right as we see it, to play 
the man in relation to our fellow-men, then I am at least trying to be religious. 

If the standard of religion includes simply the idea of futurity and God, with 
its practical social application through the church, I consider myself religious. 
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But according to my former standard before being influenced by modem teaching 
I should not now consider myself religious; e.g., implicit belief in the infallibility 
of the Bible, the virtue of belief, and the idea of redemption through vicarious 
suffering would be essential. 

Do not know about being religious but do know that there is a sincere desire 
to follow the highest ideals and do the most good one can in the world, for it is 
only this that makes life truly worth while. I believe in a religion of helpfulness 
and cheerfulness, trusting the Divine Spirit which is surely in his world and will 
somehow bring things around right. 

The following experience is suggestive of a large class who incline 
to identify the religious and the aesthetic consciousness. There is 
little sympathy here for either orthodoxy or social interests. 

The more I think about it, the more I have found it impossible to say whether 
I am religious or not. I have always felt a deep interest and a strong desire to 
support any movement toward breadth of interpretation, but this is due merely 
to a dislike of dogma. Personally I get no inspiration or religious value from 
Unitarianism or any religion which stresses the moral or rational side of religion. 
As far as I can see I have absolutely no needs which cannot be satisfied better 
outside religion than in it. Apart from its dogmatism, the personal, pragmatic 
attitude of all evangelical Protestant churches I have known arouses instinctive 
prejudices in me. On the other hand, participation in a service of an Episcopal 
or Anglican church puts me in a mood that might perhaps be called religious. 
The service impresses me as voicing but one need, and that an impersonal one, 
the need of worship. Sometimes the mood becomes definite enough to center 
around my own ideals; more often it is vague and without a definite object. In 
no case do I make any effort at reinterpretation of the ideas involved in the service . 
In my happiest times, they cease to be facts or dogmas and become real in the same 
way as the ideas of a beautiful poem. This value seems to me a little different 
from a purely aesthetic value. I do not know whether it is religious or not. 

It may be of interest to note that two clergymen in an orthodox 
denomination, themselves liberal men, however, gave the following 
reasons for considering themselves religious: "A conscience that 
makes me trouble and a love of the right and the truth;" the other's 
reason was, "an abiding desire for the best in life." 

This experience of a scientist is included because it describes so 
well the process through which many minds are finding their way 
to a constructive religious faith after the new order. It is a fair 
illustration of the religious consciousness of those who are yet too 
often considered non- religious : 

I think most of us have passed through very much the same general experience 
regarding religious matters. As boys we were taught the elements of Christianity, 
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were brought up in one or another of the Christian sects; were told of God and of 
heaven and of hell, and generally given the idea that this was religion and the basis 
of morality. I think most of us accepted this as we accepted other things told 
us, or that we learned in childhood without reasoning or thinking about it at aU, 
and that though it lay there in our minds as we matured, we paid small attention 
to it, finding it really touched our lives but little. We took our place in the world 
of men and facts around us, and our work and duties absorbed us more and more 
till this early religious training was quite overlaid. To the extent that we later 
thought of it we found it primitive and unsatisfactory. It was neither the basis 
of our own lives nor of the lives of those we met. Our code was not this code, 
our ethics not founded on any such system of future rewards and punishments. 
These things might be — but we, and others, acted as though they were not. Our 
lives were simpler, more direct and material. Certain things we felt right and did, 
certain other things wrong and tried to avoid. If we questioned the origin of these 
feelings there seemed to be a more immediate rational explanation of them than 
that they were taught two thousand years ago, or that the one way led to hell and 
the other to heaven. In short, we had outgrown the forms of our childhood, and 
religion and conduct were for us divorced. 

But while we were outgrowing certain forms we were growing into certain 
perceptions and feelings. We were studying nature or life itself, and the immensity 
and grandeur of what is were laying their hold upon us. The immeasurable lapse 
of time, the infinitude of space, the mighty rush and swirl of cosmic energy, the 
infinite richness and variety of nature, the myriad forms of organic life, and, per- 
haps more than all else, the slow, sure march of evolution and the immobility of 
law, were opening our consciousness to new perceptions and emotions. It is 
these emotions which typify for me today religious feeling, as I think they do 
for many other scientific men, and I offer as my definition of religion what 
Haeckel has called "cosmic emotion." 9 

If this experience had continued on to an appreciation of the 
social world as viewed from the standpoint of evolutionary processes 
and immanent ideals of the human moral order it would have 
expressed in fairly adequate terms the feeling for reality and experi- 
ence which is coming to be recognized as the substance of modern 
religious faith. 

« H. B. Mitchell, Talks on Religion, p. 15. 



